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thought alsa began to affect criminology. Concepts of heredity and environment were introduced in the study of "the Jukes/' a family to which was attached a notorious record of crime, pauperism, and disease. The conclusion in this study was that heredity depends on the permanence of the environment, that a change in environment may produce an entire change in the career and in the actual character of the individual. The administration of criminal justice was, then, to be governed by these concepts; this was the implication.
Political science also came within the evolutionary orbit. The older view of a static state and of eternal verities in politics gave way to organic and relativist ideas. The conception of the state as an artificial and deliberate creation, of something which could be made and unmade at will, was now contrasted with the idea that the state, being a slow accumulation, could be altered only slightly and very gradually. We shall see, in discussing the defense of existing arrangements by conservatives, that this doctrine was a comfortable one, useful in opposing radical demands for an abrupt departure from state noninterference in economic activities. But radicals also delighted in pointing out what they regarded as inconsistency on the part of conservatives who, having admitted that political forms had evolved, set themselves against any further evolution. ' The conception of the slow growth of political institutions was reinforced by the doctrine of evolution through struggle and adaptation. It wa$ probably the brilliant English conservative, Walter Bagehot, who first clearly and thoroughly applied to the state the doctrine of evolution by group struggle. Physks and Politics (1873) pictured an early age of conflict (the state-making age) in which various groups with different "cakes of custom" struggled to make dominant a preferred procedure. The contests and wars that marked this state-making age at length gave way to the age of discussion, in which the "cakes of custom" were broken and further progress made possible. Woodrow Wilson, who wrote two essays on Bagehot, was greatly influenced by him. Indeed, Wilson's conviction that the parliamentary and democratic political types, involving discussion as they did, must not be obliterated by the retrogressive type of force states, was to bear practical consquences.
Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson's rival, apologist that he was for the use of force, opposed such a position In The Strenuous Life written shortly after the Spanish-American War, he declared that "in this world a nation that has trained itself to a career of unwarlike and iso-